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i Is The Problem of Life Soluble ? 


Ву DR. О. O. BURGESS. 


It таа be said without detraction from the just value, both 
cal, of recent discoveries by Professor Loeb 
that they bring us no whit nearer a real solution 
And that much ought to be said because 
of an irreflective tendency to jump from 
lusion that life is chemical activity—and 
‚ borne in mind that to know the 
to govern them is not to know what 
to carry laboratory experiments 
ig human being, or even to some- 
em of life would still remain 
the activities of life vitalism, or 
bem no clew to what ee | 


electricity is, aside from 
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its effects, than Gilbert knew after rubbing his bits of amber, or 


Franklin after the lightning had streamed down his kite string, 
And as with electricity, so with life. Just what that was which 
is said to have been breathed into Adam, and which, in one 


way or another, has set all of us going since human life began, 
we know no more than did Adam or the first anthropoid ape. 
But we know it was something more than chemical reaction, 
We also know that life, in some form of activity, is everywhere 
and in everything, while death is merely cessation of that activ. 
ity in any given form or direction. It follows that while life 
itself is absolutely without beginning or end, its lesser 
manifestations begin and end in an infinite variety of ways. So 
that death to mankind is but a decolonization of certain physical 
activities whose concert of action has kept his body alive. 

From these considerations it becomes safe to predicate that 
a handmade artificial man or a spontaneously generated man, if | 


saying that there are any chances against the futu 
Human life develops consciousness of self, with realizati 


The fact is that the future life is simply a qu 
consciousness. Does the conscious human personality 
bodily death? Now there is consciousness and cons 
That awareness and sense of physiological duty wi 
the purely physical manifestations of life is one} 


aspect of life is quite another kind. A tissue cell 
aware of what it must take from the blood tos 
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But it has not the slightest need ol such knowledge, while sell 
knowledge is essential to human personality, — Evidently the end 
of bodily life is the end of that kind of consciousness thal 
governs it. It is also evident that while the body lives its con 
sciousness never sleeps nor could it be off duty lor à moment 
without disastrous consequences. Bul the true consciousness, 
or, at least the objective part of it, goes sound asleep or becomes 
obliterated in syncope of disease, while the bodily lunctiens до 
on as placidly as ever. Self-consciousness, therefore, is nol 
essential to bodily existence and, evidently, is nol governed 
| һу the functions of that existence. Hence the inference that 
| this, the higher form of consciousness, is supported by the higher 
' ons of life—which implies the activities of that lile which 
К timate, егш and without beginning or end, 


‘ite, which pursues its career, subsides, and 
t nothing is lost to that sea itself, On the 
Ic ' becomes enriched by the experience ol 
sonality. For the wave carried with it an 
ich developed actual consciousness of its 
tic and memory of its own experience, 
ment of. expanding knowledge of 
part. All this and more it 
160 into the placid depths of the 
formed no feature of the 


ûn expanding receptacle of 
it must eventually reach a 
vided the sea of life has 


boundary limits. If it has not, then omniscience is hit | н Ес 
term and the problem of life remains forever insoluble. “ав 

But, after all, who would care to sink into the « апо, 
desuetude " of nothing left to be learned? is 


Hypnotism A Cure For Inebriates, 


DR. J. D. QUACKENBOS 
Discusses the Subject at the Academy of Medicine, 


Hypnotism is said to be accepted among physicians as a 
valuable aid when it becomes necessary to treat patients for the 
establishment of self-control in certain cases, notably the 
inebriate. Some facts concerning the treatment of the drink - 
habit by hypno-suggestion are contained in a paper read by _ 
request before the New-York Academy of Medicine, by Dr. 
John D. Quackenbos, a member of that and many other medical 
bodies. Dr. Quackenbos said in part: 

By means of the enlightened employment of hypno-sug- 
gestion, the subliminal self—that principle which dic 
is right and inclines to good—may be brought into acti 
It happens to be a psychological fact that, in a state of 
either natural or induced by an intelligent physician tl 
ordinary hypnotics, a human being is obnoxious tot | 
tion of a belief, impulse or thought which may dominat 
waking life. 

Periodic drink storms are usually forecast b 
indications, well known to the family and friends « 
—irritability of temper, unreasonable suspicion 
“cranky spells,” abnormal restlessness, un 
pression. Immediately upon the appearance of 

thepatient should be treated by suggestion befo 
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is given for the craving. Such a subject frequently recognizes 
his danger and sincerely wishes to becured. Heis tactfully 
conducted into the subliminal sphere, and then assured that, ій 
accordance with his own desire and decree, he has lost all 
craving for beer, wine and whiskey; that alcohol in any torm will 
disgust him, and, as a safeguard, that he cannot swallow it, can- 
not carry the containing glass to his lips. The society of low 
companions is tabooed; the pleasures associated with drink and 
the glamor of the barroom are pictured as meretricious and 
placed in vivid antithesis to the chaste delights of home lite, 

| The physical, mental, moral and economic bankruptcy that 
‘accompanies dipsomania is held up before the view of the 

| һе is forced to the conviction that begotten of this 
n has come into his soul an abhorrence for drink 
‘Stands for. He realizes the presenee of efficiency 
te to the enforcement of radical abstinence as 
з life, and he is rendered insensible in the 
combination of passion and allurement as has 
nptation. So he is led instantaneously to 
Stimulants or to extrinsic exaltation of 
Й reasons, or in times of depression, 
to depend exclusively, under any 
the units of energy legitimately 


| always act in response to that 
ted by a pure minded “ sug- 
thy with the inebriate and 


‚ so gibly from our 
е the laws under 


which men and women should live in one great brotherhood: ty 
sweep away the cant that obscures this word brotherhood and t 
give it a clear and definite meaning, not by our words chiefly, 
but by our lives and our national character.—Lyman Abbott. 


Every Object Teaches A Mighty Lesson, 


The pessimistic man goes through this existence in a blind 
indifferent manner. He sees wonderful material manifestations; 
but does not appreciate or understand the evolution of their 
creation. He is seldom satisfied, except when some unexpected 
condition is materialized in his favor. | 

Not so the advanced optimist. This man admires every 
beautiful thing, animate and inanimate, visible and invisible 
If for a period, he is in the dark side of life, he is hopeful | 
he knows the pendulum of creation will, in time, swing unt 
the bright and joyous side. He is indifferent to bad, bt 


knowledge, woven together to form this useful а К 
article. The wool came from the fleece of heep. E 


of food үн grain), which is converted e ) 
elements therein are taken out and the growth 
fected. The blades of grass a M 
ча under the conditions of heat, ight and moist 
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sustenance from the earth. This matter is carried and marvel- 


ously changed into the perfect plant, with all its component 
parts; which, if allowed to mature, will develop seeds for further 
plant production. 

Were this optimist to visit one of the stations of Marconi’s 
“wireless telegraphy,” he would first think that thi 
invention was the fulfillment of the evolution of an idea extended 
into the plane of consciousness, perhaps ages ago. He notes 
with pleasure the fine mechanism of which the instrument is 
тсе. With quick perception, he traces cach of the 
mentary parts to their original source. He understands that 
id waves made at this station, go rolling along, on this plane, 
ugh this ocean of air; that one or any number of these 
| which are tuned to the same pitch, may receive the 
the same tone? Because all conditions of 


Or immaterial, to be in harmony or to be 
С must be in the samc state—on the same 
dark room, and we see nothing; a bright 
Ге easily discern the furnishings of the room; 
wibrations of light, and we can not see 


object, in its degree, should help to 


he omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent 
at an humble part each man plays in 


5 of One stupendous whole 
2 is, and God the Soul." 


ngs about results, who 
ient, and is determined 
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to make himself known in the world 
crowd is going to do. 
Не does not ask advice of eve ry body 


hevor we 
, F Waits to see what the 


he knows or wait [or 


precedents. He lays out his own plans, thinks his own thoughts, 


directs his own energies. lle «does not complain. because 
and when he comes to them he 
goes through them, not over them, or around them, He never 
whines or grumbles; he simply keeps to his task and works йа 
vigorous, manly way. Tle goes about everything he undertakes 
with a determination that insures victory. 

It takes courage and originality to step out from the crowd 
and act independently—to jump into deep water, as it were, and 
swim or sink. The man who acts boldly wins the confidence of — 
the world. 77е Herald of the Golden Ave. 


obstacles appear in his path; 


Researches and Conclusions as to Man 
Spiritual Existence After Death. 


ا 
Prof, Myer's [nferencea From Investigations of Paychic Phenomena, From "E tuman‏ 
Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death,"‏ 


The question for man most momentous of all is s 
no he has à moral soul; whether or no his persona 
any element which can survive bodily death. In thi 
have always lain the greatest fears, farthest-reaching hoy 
yet, man has never applied the method of science to th 
of survival beyond the grave, 

The method of modern science consists in. an 
of Nature entirely dispassionate, patient, sys 
the application of carfeul scientific investigations 
varied phenomena of sleep, apparitions, prem 
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and many other puzzling human experiences which bring us to 
certain conclusions and results as to the proof of existence after 
death. 

Whereas, till recently, the personality of man was regarded 
as something that was bounded by the limits of the normal 
consciousness, we now know * that, like an iceburg, which floats 
with most of its bulk submerged, the human mind, from its first 
day to its last, has more of itself below the level of consciousness 

| than ever appears above it." We now are aware that personal- 
ity isnot “unitary.” There is one part of it which is above 
the threshhold of ordinary consciousness and another part which 
is normally below it; and the first we may call the supraliminal, 
ind the second the subliminal self. 
"These various significant phenomena are being gradually 
into line with modern science, and they bring the 
roof to show that the soul withstands the shock of 
it veridical messages may be given phantasmally 
| by spirits after bodily death. 
ict, that the ancient hypothesis of an indwelling 
g and using the body as a whole, yet bearing a 
cure relation to the various more or less 
ate conscious groupings manifested in con- 
organism and in connection with more or less 
f nerve-matter, is a hypothesis not more 
umbrous, than any other hypothesis yet 
150 that it is conceivably provable—I 
' proved—by direct observation. I 
ms of central individualities, asso- 
ith certain definfte organisms, have 
from those organisms, both 
and after they had decayed. 
t sufficiently proved, it is at 
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least at variance with no scientific principle or established fact 
whatever; and it is of a nature which continued observation may 
concievably establish to the satisfaction of all. 

From the evidential scrutiny of modern facts we shall find 
that there are coincidences of dream with truth which neither 
purely chance nor any sub-conscious mentation of any ordinary 
kind will adequately explain. It is probable that the facts of 
the metetherial world are far more complex than the facts of the 
material world; that the ways in which spirits perceive and 
communicate, apart from fleshy organisms, are subtler and 
more varied than any perception of communication which we 
know. 

The inference which all the mass of evidence suggests is 
that man is an organism informed or possessed by the soul, 
This view obviously involves the hypothesis that we are livinga 
life in two worlds at once; a planetary life in this material world 
and also cosmic life in that spiritual or metetherial world which 
is the native environment of the soul. 

Experiments with what I may call ‘death compacts "— 
exchange of solemn promises between two friends to ap} 
to one another if possible after death—have led to 
portant results. There is real ground to believe that 
such posthumous appearances may in most cases be impo 
yet that the previous tension of the will in that direction mx 
it more likely that tbe longed-for meeting shall be accomplisl 
This isa kind of experiment which all can make, and we 
two or three authenticated cases where this compact h 
made and where an apparition has followed. | 

In these self-projections we have the most extr 
achievement of human will. What can lie further outside 
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their inst element; where is the element here? The spirit 
has shown itself in part dissociated from the organism; to what 
point may this dissociation go? It has shown some intelligence, 
some permanence; to what degree of intelligence or independ- 
ence, or permanence may it conceivably attain ? 

Of all vital phenomena, I say, this is the most significant; 
this self-projection is the one definite act which seems as though 
aman might perform equally well before and after bodily death. 


Talks To A Child. 


BY JEAN PAUL DRESSER 
In The Magazine of Mysteries 


ES Once upon atime there was a great and glorious man who 
h ith all his heart. All his life long he worked for 
‚ about them and played with them. Now, 
father and mother were born, this good 
s the ocean, in far away Germany—the 

was. Friedrich Froebel—for that was 
lest man, and so good-natured; he was 
-looking, and that is very loving, 
, crooked nose and his hair came 

ch Froebel used to play with the 
е every minute as happy for 
rst great plan that the school 
сеа place which his little ones 
* that when they were in their 
a ant dreams and laugh 


school; it is a true 
t of a frolic (you 
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mustn't think that they frolicked all the time), a few visitors 
appeared on the scene, and asked if they might inspect the 
school. Mr. Froebel was having such fun ( I suppose he was 
covered with children ) that he neither saw nor heard the people, 
but kept on playing the game, just as though the visitors had 
never been born. The visitors meanwhile looked on with 
wonder and deep surprise. You know the Germans expect you 
to be very proper, and to do as other persons have always done; 
but a teacher, especially—a teacher, of all men—ought to be 
dignified, thought they. “ Who ever heard of a teachers 
capering about insuch a fashion? A teacher should — 
sober face and be severe. We are shocked at this. We think 
itis very silly, indeed." And with that the strangers took 
themselves away, disgusted. 4 
There was such јоу at all times in that school that the boys 
and girls hardly knew they were being led into noble manhood 
and womanhood. You see, the good man loved his little ones 
so much that they just had to love him, and every one else, too. 
They learned to love beauty in colors and forms, in grass and 
trees, earth and sky, and even in the clouds. Perhaps th 
used to sing as the poet Wordsworth did—the poet whe 
so deeply the hill and dale and flower—“ My heart 
when J behold a rainbow in the sky." I know a little p 
tells you what these children learned. Maybe you wou 
hearit, and maybe, too, you would like to learnt 
heart. Mr. Froebel's little ones did not know this | 
they knew others that were just as sweet. | 


П things look bright and beautiful, 


үш great and small, 
wise and wonderful, 


FA d God made them all. 
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* Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings 


* The purple headed mountain, 
lhe river running by, 
The morning and the sunshine, 
That lighteth up the sky; 


* The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden— 
He made them, every one. 


* He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 

— — Who hath made all things well.” 

Friedrich Froebel would be to you and me 
with us now ! You know what made him 
man—it was his love for humanity. He 
hat they were fresh from God. Do you 
hat love is? Well, love is God speaking 
auty and sweetness te the world, all the 
our dear little self, are a part of God; 

'ed and sweet, as now, that is love. 
do kindness, to render service 
one, it means that God speaks 

eak., How much, and how 

! Love holds each child, 
fly and bird, every star, 
d, love holds all things in 


f 


vould be better 
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Successful Telepathic Experiments 


Messages Sent from Nottingham to ] s 


Ey WILLIAN T. STEAD, Edo: of the Longs = 
the New Жой бинага аай Jose T 91 Stevie iy 


London, July 18 —From que 
hand, 1 have to make without qualification the 
"p——se DI И T 
vibration —i. е, telepathy, is zn accomplished fact. ks У 

ee, cas Gi cone <a, нас 
ye ee ЧАЙАН 
shown to be absolutely possible. | 

Indeed, it was positively proved. p 

It has been demonstrated im а manner that Ба 
present with а shadow of doubt in his mind. Ё 


was taken to prevent imposition. pe 
Du Maurers romance of “Peter I 


киш te hme =з аата Т 


Bode 4n $m SYST Les 4 E лей" 
je was jeft to the committe: m 
jor that matter, that were 10 be tn 
ay between the men 


At the time that Dr. Richard wis 
($ 2 g'ğock in the afternoon ) the commie: of whos I wes ; 
aber telegr ned to Mr. Franks, ADO ADE елына 71 М 


Richardson's cognürancc, tbe three message: Digi he wig i 
sdepathacally to Dr. Richa rásor 
Following are tbe message: The wore COR we 
| жшйс: "579" íbehour " 7-20) = | 
KS у and $ o'clock, after br Кизшт©зєх had spes 
ea tal concentraton, be recenve7 facien 


—— c od am UR to bem by Mr Frank: 
absolutely دد‎ chance t 
the word were is any other 


Mental weariness had come over Dr 
Sb natural unde: the Groamstanots 


- 
- = 
oi wireless teegraphw web 


+ 
Ls 


Saal and add to what 1 have sad 
as related by zn coprejadstec 


in though? transier- 
of Mr. Wiliam T. Steac 

be noted Dr. Wallace, had 
the experiments 
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Of the divinity developed in man I shall speak only as to 
omniscience and omnipresence, for even as to them a brief essay 


is entirely inadequate. When I speak of a man as in the divir 
image and having in himself the analogue of the divine faculti 
Таш but expressing the necessary result of the discovery of 
psychometry. 

The discovery so imperfectly named, is that we are not 
limited to the external senses and the faculties depender 
them—such as memory, sagacity,judgment, reason and invention, 
which the world supposes to be our py species of intellectual 
«apacities— but that we are capable of direct and truthful cog- 


miton ОЁ many things which were not learned through sight, 
М feeling or reasoning, and which have not been 


cally absorbed from ex minds—in short, that we 

table power of cognition, not bounded as our senses 
ions of space and time, but reaching 
edom. For this power the ouly proper name 
е faculty of instant recognition in which 


. intuition—so long unknown, ignored, 
although the noblest power that man 
ch, in exploring the brain, I found 


ciently used becomes a new and 
t of all science and philosophy, 


itless world of perfected life 
nce in which the innum- 
their earthly bodies are 
nt realms which, as 
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Intuition, the higher or supernal half of intelligence, ig ful}, 
equal to its lower half, which consists of observation, memory 
and reason; for intuition gives us the knowledge of observation 
and the matured results or decision of reason, and gives us all 
this not only in the realms accessible to sensation, but in realm, 
entirely inaccessible to the senses and the reason—hence it g 


ives 
a vast enlargement of the sphere of possible knowledge. 


OUR VOYAGE. 


Do we realize the amazing grandeur and beauty of the 
voyage we are making—all the more grand and beautiful because 
on 50 large a scale and in so vast an orbit that none suspectit, 
none witness it; speeding with more than the speed of a rifle 
bullet, and the fact patent only to the imagination, 
not to the senses? In the heavens among the stars, 
separated from the nearest by measureless space, yet 
related to the farthest by the closest ties, upheld and nourished 
by a power so vast that nothing can measure it, yet so subtle 
that not а hair loses its place, the morning or the evening star 
no more favored, no more divine, these ways the eternal ways, 
the heavenly ways, the immutable ways—what more would we 
have! Is it all a sham and a failure, then—is it all foulness and 
sin? 

Incorruptable and undefiled—the soil undertoot as well ag 
the sky overhead. It fills me with awe when I think how vital 
and alive the world is; how the water forever cleanses itself; how. 
the air forever cleanses itself, and the ground forever cleanses 
itself—how the sorting, sifting, distributing process, no atom 


\ 

и 

4 

i 
20 


е 
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missing or losing its place, goes on forever and ever ! 
ual renewal and promotion ! 

Does this power with which I move my arm begin and end 
in myself? On the contrary, is it not the same or a part of that 
which holds the stars and the planets in their places? In 
performing the meanest act do I not draw upon the vast force 
with which the universe is held together? Can anything 
transpire of which the Whole does not take cognizance? * Not a 
hawthorn blooms,” says Victor Hugo,“ but is felt at the stars— 
not a pebble drops but sends pulsations to the sun.” Be assured 

ус агспоє detached, cut off, by all these billions of miles of 
space, but still as close and dependent as the fruit that hangs to 
the bran Burroughs. 


Perpet- 


I must do is all that concerns me, and not what the 


itude to live after your own; but 
midst of the crowd keeps with- 


of solitude. —Emerson. 


ongresses. 


wil be held on 
is appropriated to 
gresses. Such 
Congress, and 


" ас well ac an he LHicee—ee © 7 4 
ness, 25 WC as on tbe Happiness of duty; for we ous, 
„= 7 ule 9 ін 
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Successful | Telepathic Experiments, 


Sinnen Sunt Каша Военни ве лавай 


Ee WILLIAM 7. STEAD, Linse of the Londen * Review of Reviews,” iy 
the Mew Work Americen ans journal. 


London, July 1%.—From positive evidence that Lime 
hand. 1 bzve to make without qualification the statementth 
ы — 2 Е ا‎ 
Vibration—4. c. telepztiny, piede re 

To myrs and а commsittec of other g 
ا‎ Souk: di iud элй UEM 
de to Se E E 


1: was left to the committee to choose thoes eae, OF 


more tor that matrer, that were to Ihe trzmemütted by memis 
seiepathy between tbe men 

At the tunc that Dr. Richardson wes pot onde: doers an 
(3 ocack m the afternoon ) the commute of what 1 wes 2 
member telegraphed to Mr. Franks, znó 2bsclstely webhost Dr 
Richardson's cognizance, the three messages thet be wes to шеш? 
welepathacally to Dr. Richardson 

Following zre the messages: Tne wort “Sra” the 
member < 570" the bour “ 7:29 p. m.” 

Between 7 and & ain йет Dr. Kichzrdsom bad spen: 
the time in serene mental comcentratem, be recess, Шың 
the three messages telepathed to kim by M: Franks 

Л repeat that there existed absojutely mo chznet (Л ms 
bnnc what the two number: and the wore were im my other 
ex Д EC 

NS were made diterwerd with three vibes mes- 
by Dr. Richardson tw Ми. Franks zed two of 

thy transmitted . 

Ein mental weanness had come over Dr. 
Materal under the crcumseiances, 
itponed. 
hg oi wireless telegraphy wibo 


$ aàó to whe: ] have sad 
À by an unprejadicec 
s im thought transier- 
Mr. William T. Stead 

ست 


doubts in the least that what he witnessed was a genuine psycho. 
logical accomplishment, too marvellous to credit though it might 
at first have seemed. 

* Telepathic messages were successfully transmitted be. 
tween Nottingham and The Review of Reviews office instan 
taneously. Nottingham is 125 miles or more from London. 

* Franks was stationed at Nottingham and was told to 
expect the messages from the committee by telegraph that he 
was to transmit back to Richardson telepathically. 

* The eminence of the men who formed the committee 
makes the thought that there was any collusion in the wondertul 
results subsequently attained absurd. Besides Dr. Richardson, 
the American, was closely guarded in his room after 5 o'clock. 
There was no opportunity for a confederate to pass to him what 
went on in the committee room. As for Franks, at Nottingham, 
he had no possible way of sending information other than the 
manner in which he did—telepathically. 

“The first test was a telepathic transmission from Dr. - 
Richardson to Franks at Nottingham. The committee gave him 
the number ‘379. At 6:34 Dr. Richardson went into an adjoin- 
ing room. This was done for the purpose of allowing him the 
solitude necessary for the concentration of his mind. 

* Even had he wished to do so, there was no possibility of 
his establishing any normal means of communication 
Franks trom this room. At 20 minutes of 7 o'clock the 
mittee got an answering telegram from Franks. It read 

“Then Mr. Stead's secretary sent by telegraph to Fra 
three messages—a time, a number, a name. In the cov 
hour Richardson received three telepathic messages from Fra 
The first was that of a time—‘7:20;’ the second was that 
number, ‘777,’ and the third was the name, ‘ Scotland.’ 

“ These were the identical things that Mr. Stead’ 
had telegraphed earlier to Franks at Nottingham. 
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pathic communications were instantaneous. The two hours 
consumed in the test were for the most part taken up by the 
exchange of messages regarding the telepathic communications. 

“When the test had ended there was not one who had been 
privileged to witness the extraordinary demonstration who felt 


himself assailed by the least doubt as to its genuineness.” 


Appreciation of Nature. 


The Transmutation of the Disagreeable. 


By JOSEPH STEWART, LL.M., in '' Realization." 


I do not assume that my horizon of realization is wider than 
yours, or that the boundary of the thought-limitations is for me 
further removed from the center of life. I only speak of truths 
that lie this side of that line, and if they appear to you as a 
friend wri of one of these sketches, that “ the very nature- 
| re my own and have been my dearest ex- 


ey are but expressions of your own realization 
y appeal with less potent influences, 
claims for generous consideration. 
raw the lines of limitation beyond 
es to make excursions, to say 
beyond. These lines are 
able barriers or desirable 
ely imaginary creations 
which brought them 
they are the creatures 
e force of this truth 
The choice is 
od in itself, but 


its limiting effects results from the exclusiveness with which it 
is invested. For instance we choose to like the balmy atmos. 
phere of summer, and by an exclusiveness with which we 
exercise that choice we bar the appreciation of that which is 
admirable and enjoyable in the chill апа the changing aspects of 


winter. 
It is so with allappreciation. Its very nature is too apt to 
entail exclusiveness. We may trace in it the powerful influence 
of the great law of life-expression—responsiveness—whereby 
the soul fer the time being yields its whole consciousness to the 
recognition and appreciation of that which engages its attention. 
Hence these limitations. The appreciation of one great 
mind too often tends to exclude that of others, as in the case of 
hero-worship; the love of a personality sometimes absorbs all the 
tendency to a broader universal love; our predilection for one 
condition seldom allows us the recognition of the beauties of 
other ones. | 
How potent with the majority is this character of limitation! 

The dislike of weather-conditions is almost wholly based upon it. 
and arises from a comparison with the condition which is remem- 
bered as most pleasing, without regard to the real merits of 
condition compared. Thus we have the “bad days" anc 
“ disagreeable weather," the “trying summers " and the “ 
winters." Though ina sense there may be some trut 
judgments, yet to a very great extent they are creati 
thought which persists in comparing these conditions 
which has been chosen to like and which choice 
appreciation to that alone. The choice may be 
unobjectionable in itself, but held in sucha ae 
appreciation of all other сой. 
5x the ез both physica 


effect. The recognition of a condition mercly for mental 
depreciation is bad. Those who cultivate this find themselves 
the easy prey to disease-conditions. Their thought destroys 
mental poise; they get out of harmonious relation with nature; 
they oppose in thought the order of things. 

Personally I like most days sunny. 1 have fond recollec- 
tions of the clear skies and the potent sun of my nativity. But 
now those skies are far away and the sun struggles through 
more sombre ones for me. I have learned to appreciate 
that which is at hand, and to respond to its beauties and 
beneficence. Though memory be gilded by the suns of summer 
it need not mar the appreciation of less favored climes. 

When winter comes remember that its many interesting 
and pleasing aspects await recognition or discovery. Make 
yourself familiar with them by a personal introduction. Со 
often among the natural conditions where you may find the 
woods and meadows passing through their winter changes. If 
you go without repugnance and with the purpose of adapting 
your thought and appreciation to what you see you will soon 
find ] unknown charms. 
ter as well as summer I find a few hours 

ions. My notes recall many tramps 
s and through leaf-denuded woods, 
and appreciations of the chang- 


. Eben Greenough Scott, 
“ Going into the Woods,” 


winter out of the 
mong whom are 
- minds the woods 
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Nature in her tempestuous moods likewise is full of grand 
charm. Few of us may, as Muir has seen ancl described it 
witness the majesty of a great windstorm in the Sierras and 
participate in its very life, tramping the while through the forest 
where the great pines are falling on every side, or viewing the 
scene from the top of a tree itself vibrating thirty-degrees in the 
wind-torrent. 

But we all have an opportunity not infrequently of meeting 
a dashing rain without shrinking, of observing the gyrations of 
its whirling eddies as they turn street corners or are deflected 
by brick walls; and happily some may know the delight ina 
rain-sweep асєгоѕѕ a country expanse or through a bit of wood- 
land. 

In any or all of such experiences the point is to lend 


yourseif to the condition far enough to avoid repugnance result 
ing from a comparison with a milder and more genial aspect, 
and to participate in the nature-mood, its beauties and sublimities. 
It wil be desirable to hold yourself in the thought of your 
supremacy of it all, by which you will build up a consciousness 
which will make you proof against the disagreeable as itis | 
commonly thought of. This will not, however, prevent your 
participation in the mood and appreciation of the beauties of the 
moment. Weather-limitations of the mind will gradual 
disappear and eventually you will find the ordinary greetin 
* bad day " will sound more like a reminiscence than ot 

Such an attitude, held with respect toall nature, is 
door to those deeper experiences which are ever trembli 
the verge of realization, and some phases of which I have 
of in “ Тһе Immanence of the Silence " and “The Pr: 
this connection, the first above-named writer, in 
nature's “influence over the man of imagination, of 
feelings, and of aspiration," says: 
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of man for its field of action; not the mind only, but the very soul 
itself. Consider what led the prophets and leaders of old to the 
solitudes of the desert, and why the shrines of Great Pan were 
placed in the thickets. It was not to study plant, beast, or bird, 
nor to recall the enthusiasm of youth; it was to pray, to com- 


municate with the infinite, to exert self-discipline, to invigorate 
and expand the soul.” 


AT A DILE а e a e a шл a t 


HOME STU DY Including Informal Talks With Our 


Readers, Book Notes, Corre- 
spondence, etc. 


It was intended in this number to give the 
“Theories of Explanation," of the ‘Ordeal by 
Fire," but the interest created by the articles 
which have already appeared has induced a 
number of our correspondents to make original 
inquiries upon the subject and we expect soon 
be able to give further interesting reports. 
г. Howe said last month, “ А1] theories 
thless without facts to support them,” 
ope our readers will help us as far as 
collecting well authenticated facts. 
D. Parrish, in the researches 
preparing a “History of the 
| that some such ceremony 
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interesting report from 
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During the past month our office has been Undergoing 
repairs, Which as soon as completed will, with the addition 
space given, more than double its former capacity. The delay 
in the magazine and in filling orders has been a severe test upy 
the patience of some of our friends but we hope another fey 
weeks will find everything running smoothly again. Our jp, 
creased facilities will then make it possible to attend toaj 
correspondence promptly. 

The Brochure, *“ Psychic Culture of Physical Character," 
by Rev. Frank C. Haddock, is receiving the highest praise, and 
those who desire copies should send for them soon, as the firs 
edition is already nearly exhausted. 


BROCHURES THAT WILL INTEREST YOU. 


Tur Psychic CULIURE oF PHYSICAL CHARACTER. Dy 
Rev. Frank C. Haddock, Fellow of the Illuminati, author ol 
* Power of Will," **Power for Success," etc, etc. A very des 
of the important questions touched upon in this work are 
Variations in Human Physiology, The Universal Forces, Ther 
Effect upon the Psychic self, Conscious and Sub-Conscious 
Mind, Action of Environments and the Reactions of Physical 
Modifications caused by Psychic Body-Building, Observance i 
Laws of Health; The Dignity of Physical Consciousness; The 
Thought Reaction of Physical Characteristics. Every in 
dividual is—may be—the Arbiter of his own Physical Character. l 
Class A, Price 30 cents each. Free to members of the ILLUN: | 
INATI upon receipt of four 2-cent stamps. 


SPIRITISM AND Mrs. Leonora E. PIPER, AND 
Тңомзох HUDSON'S THEORIES IN REGARD To It, by Ex-Judg 
Abram Н. Dailey, Fellow of the Illuminati, and Ex-President 0 
the Medico- Legal Society of New York. This ا‎ was read 
before the Psy cholog gical Section of the Medico-Legal Society: 
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New York, on the 18th of December, 1901, and should be given 
the careful consideration of every fair minded person. It 
consists largely of personal experiences and Judge Dailey tear- 
lessly expresses his beliefs. He says: “A man placed as 1 
am, who thinks he knows the truth, upon so important a matter 
as is here under discussion, —a truth affecting the entire human 
family,—and fails to speak the truth as he finds it, 15 cowardly, 
and does voilence to a moral Jaw which fair minded persons must 
recognize. ” 


i NEW BOOKS. 
Any review we could give of the beautiful little book ** As à 
Man Thinketh," by James Allen, of Iltracombe, England, would 


not equal the tollowing quotation which we take from its pages. 

" The dreamers are the saviours of the world. As the 
visible world is sustained by the invisible, so men, through 
all their ка and sins and sordid vocations, are nourished by 
t utiful visions of their solitary dreamers. Humanity 
its dreamers; it cannot let their ideals fade and 
it knows them as the 7eaZ/Zzes which it shall 


, painter, poet, prophet, sage, these are 
iter-world, the architects of heaven. The 
3 have lived, without them labour- 


Vision, а lofty ideal in his 
us cherished a vision of 
icus fostered the vision 
rse, and he revealed 
world of stainless 


rish the music 
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loveliness that drapes your purest thoughts, for out of then wil 

grow all delighttul conditions, all heavenly environment; of thes 

| if you but remain true to them, your world will at last be m 

| | To desire is to obtain; to aspire is. to achieve. Shall may 

| basest desires receive. the fullest measure of gratification, ay 

| his purest aspirations starve for lack ot sustenance? бийи 

| | not the Law: such a condition of things can never obtain: “as 
| and receive.” 

a Dream lofty dreams, and as you dream, so shall you become 

Your Vision is the promise of what you shall one day be; you 


| Ideal is the prophecy of what you shall at last unveil. 


The greatest achievement was at first and for а timea 
dream. The oak sleeps in the acorn; the bird waits in the cge 
and in the highest vision of the soul a waking angel stirs 
Dreams are the seedlings of realities. 

Your circumstances may be uncongenial, but they shall not 


long remain so if you but perceive an Ideal and strive to reach 


it. You cannot travel 202/020 and stand still солоні. 

In al] human affairs there are efforts, and there are results, 
and the strength of the effort is the measure of the result 
Chance is not. “Gifts,” powers, material, inteliectual, and 


spiritual possessions are the fruits of effort; they are thoughts 
completed, objects accomplished, visions realized. Р | 


The vision that you glorify in your mind, the Idea 


enthrone in your heart—this you will build your life b 


will become." 


As A Mas Yutnkeru, by James Allen. A 
power and the right application of thought. Pi 
Daintily bound. Price 40 cents, post paid. A 
Allen, Broad Park Avenue, IHfracombe, England. 
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Fros Poverty то Power, by the same au 
and will later be given a more extended menti 
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